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was written by an amateur in the third century a.d. This is followed by 
a series of notes on Vitruvius and finally by an elaborate commentary 
on the Preface of Vitruvius, concluding with a translation. 

These were but earnests of a complete translation of Vitruvius to be 
accompanied by a commentary and drawings. On this Morgan and a 
colleague had spent many years. Much was expected of this work and it is 
indeed good news that it has so nearly reached completion that it can be 
pubhshed. We, his pupils, shall always regret that he did not live to com- 
plete it himself. We can only be grateful that we have this volume to remind 
us of the virile scholarship, the open-mindedness, and the sound judgment 
of him who is now gone, 

qua ventus Zephyri spirat amabilis 
et campi redolent rosis. 

Louis E. Lord 
Obeblin College 



Le Latin de Saint Avit. Par Henri Goelzeb avec la collaboration 
de Alfred Met. Paris: F^lix Alcan, 1909. Pp. xi+767. 
Fr. 25. 

This elaborate work is the result of research conducted in the Sorbonne 
under the direction of Professor Goelzer, who has as his field the history of 
the Latin language. Goelzer has chosen the period of the dechne for his 
studies and for various reasons the bishop of Vienne as his author. His 
work as a grammarian and lexicographer makes him especially fitted for an 
investigation of this sort, and his long and thorough acquaintance with late 
Latin, and particularly with the Latin of the Church, enables him to speak 
with authority in generalizing from his results. Alfred Mey, a former 
student of Goelzer, now professor in the Lyc6e Charlemagne, is named on 
the title-page as collaborator and generous credit is given him in the preface 
for his contributions. 

The text used is that of Peiper, pubUshed in the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica. To the excellence of this work and the value of its indices for 
linguistic studies Goelzer pays a well-deserved tribute. 

The Introduction contains a brief sketch of the life of Avitus and an 
admirable statement of the linguistic conditions and the literary interests 
and tendencies of the times, furnishing an appropriate background for the 
study of the author. 

The volume is divided into two books, the first dealing with syntax, 
the second with style. Book I (pp. 15-406) is Ukewise divided into two 
parts. Part I ("Syntaxe de la proposition simple") contains the following 
chapters: i, "The Verb"; ii, "The Verb, the Subject, and the Attribute"; 
iii, "The Cases"; iv, "The Prepositions"; v, "The Adverbs"; vi, "The 
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Infinitive and Its Equivalents"; vii, "The Participles and Verbal Adjec- 
tives." Part II ("SjTitaxe de la phrase") contains four chapters: i, "Co- 
ordinate Sentences"; ii, "Subordinate Sentences"; iii, "Indirect Discourse 
and Attraction"; iv, "Sequence of Tenses." This book concludes with a 
discussion of peculiarities of pronunciation, inflection, and syntax and a 
r6sum6 of the facts established. 

Book II (pp. 409-726) is divided into three chapters. Chap, i deals with 
the vocabulary, the ecclesiastical words being treated apart from the rest. 
Under the head of "General Vocabulary" we find the following groups: 
1, new words; 2, words relatively new (including Greek words and hybrids); 
3, old words; 4, old words with new meanings; 5, words frequently used in 
GaDic Latin. Chap, ii deals with the use of the parts of speech in detail, 
and chap, iii with the same subject in a more general way, making clear 
Avitus' indebtedness to his predecessors. 

The volume closes with a summing up of the results of the investigation. 
Goelzer is well aware that these may seem out of proportion to the labor 
expended if one considers only what additions have been made to our knowl- 
edge of vulgar Latin or what new Ught has been thrown on the origins of the 
Romance languages. But the value of such a study is not to be measured 
by this standard alone. We get a very definite idea of the language and 
style of one of the most important writers of the time and of the literary 
ideals of the period. Avitus is shown to be not a writer of barbaric Latin, 
but a scholasticus, possessed of aU the rhetorical tricks that belong to the 
school of writers whose chief representative is Apuleius. The rhetorical 
element is the prevailing one, both in his prose, whether on sacred or pro- 
fane subjects, and in his poetry. The negative resvilt established, that 
there is relatively little of the vulgar element in his writings, is of great 
importance, for it has too often been taken for granted that this is the lead- 
ing element in the writers of the fifth century. 

The discussion is accompanied by a wealth of examples (ia some cases 
one could wish there were more), drawn not only from the writings of Avitus 
but also from classical and post-classical writers as well; comparisons and 
contrasts with his contemporaries, predecessors, and the classical usage are 
constantly made and bibliographical references in great numbers are given. 
The amount of material handled may be judged from the index, which con- 
tains references for about 3,200 words. As a contribution to the historical 
syntax of the Latin language the work is of great importance, though the 
lack of statistical information impairs its value somewhat. One would like 
to have more detailed information about the employment of hie, iste, and 
iUe, cum .... turn (turn:) and similar usages where the number of occur- 
rences may be significant; but in view of all that Goelzer has given us a 
criticism of this sort might well seem out of place. 

Charles H. Beeson 

The Univebsitt op Chicago 



